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WIRE 


Today we can say almost literally, “The world is wired 
together.” Never before in history has wire assumed so 
vital and paramount a role as it now plays as the basic 
ingredient of most of our fighting equipment and com- 
munications, 

The U. S. Army Signal Corps is one of today’s largest 
users of wire; it requires over 284 types of wire ranging 
from a size of less than .001 inch up to submarine cable. 
But communications are only one wartime use for wire. 
The use of barbed wire in warfare is well known, but 
only recently have huge coils of oil-tempered wire been 
employed to entangle enemy motorized equipment. Wire 
is used in mines, booby traps, barrage balloon cables, and in 
more than 68 different ordnance items; from 250 to 5,000 
feet of wire rope alone is used in every plane turned out. 


Wire has just as vital uses on the home front. In. 


the United States, the telephone and telegraph systems 
involve over one and three-quarter billion tons of wire, or 
in excess of 34 million miles. Industry would be paralyzed 
without electric power, of which wire forms the backbone. 

The relative importance of the wire industry is dif- 
ficult to measure. The “common denominators” by which 
comparisons are made, i.e., physical volume of output, 
value of output, value added, etc., cannot be used for the 
wire industry. For one thing, the largest wire producers 
are steel mills and their figures give no breakdowns for 
wire-making facilities. Many large producers manufac- 
ture for interplant transfers; hence value added is con- 
cealed. Certain facilities, capable of turning out 20 tons of 
fence wire a day, if used to make high carbon music wire 
would yield but 4 pounds of that product. The capacity of 
mills which draw wire for aviation instruments, priced 
at several dollars per foot, cannot be thus compared with 
that of a. factory which makes nails at $50 a ton. 

With these facts in mind, we can still note the vast 
facilities in Illinois devoted to wire manufacture. The 
country’s second largest area for steel manufacture is in 
[linois and the rolling mills therein which make wire 
rods and wire form one of the largest industries in the 
State. In wire-making establishments not corinected with 
rolling mills, Illinois employed on the average about 8,000 
wage earners in 1939—more than any other state. The 
fact that Illinois is either first or second in the output of 
certain items and ranks high in others indicates the im- 
portance of Illinois wire-making facilities. 





IN WAR AND PEACE 


The place of wire in the historical development of 
this country is interesting and important. Two common 
items, barbed wire and nails, have played a role equally 
significant, and almost as romantic, as the Kentucky rifle 
and the covered wagon. The record of the “first nail” 
is lost in antiquity, but the making of nails is one of 
man’s oldest trades. For centuries, nails were made by 
hand, usually by farmers and home craftsmen during the 
long winter months. So limited was the supply that nails 
were used in frontier days in lieu of money. In this same 
period, people who moved west from Virginia and Mary- 
land would even burn their houses to retrieve the nails 
from the ashes. To prevent this destruction, the govern- 
ment of Virginia granted to each departing family a 
“gift” of nails equal in amount to what was estimated to 
be in the house—provided the house was left intact. The 
introduction of the machine for making wire nails from 
France in 1851 was the beginning of the present-day in- 
dustry, in which Illinois is now a leader. 

Barbed wire, which played so important a part in the 
taming of the West, is a native of Illinois. As people 
became more settled, and cattle raising became an in- 
dustry, the need for fences grew. Smooth wire fencing, 
the only metallic kind then available, would not hold live- 
stock. Hedge and sod fences, common in the prairie region, 
were out of the question for the open ranges of the West. 

To meet this need, J. F. Glidden, an Illinois farmer 
of DeKalb, developed barbed wire, and his patented idea 
is still in basi¢ use. Glidden’s idea involved two strands 
of wire with the barb slipped over one strand and the 
two strands twisted together. At first, Westerners did not 
take kindly to the new product: many protested it would 
ruin their cattle; some of them thought the sample shown 
by an agent was a model of a fence, the barbs being 
posts. No one knew how to handle it. 

The introduction and use of this wire by the large 
cattlemen caused the end of the open range and the de- 
cline of the cattle kingdom. With its introduction came 
blooded stock, which made stock farming, not ranching, 
the dominant occupation in the West. Its introduction 
caused considerable social upheaval, as many ranchers 
had been used to free range and water and resented their 
exclusion from these facilities. Acts of violence were 
common, but the use of barbed wire grew. Only stories 
of the old-time West now deplore its introduction. 
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POSTWAR INTERNATIONAL 
AVIATION 


The International Civil Aviation Conference which 
opened in Chicago on November 1 and closed on Decem- 
ber 7 fell short of expectations. The State Department 
invited 55 nations to attend; 52 nations sent voting mem- 
bers and two more sent observers. Present were delega- 
tions from six parts of the British Empire, from all Latin 
American nations but Argentina, and from numerous 
neutral nations. Most conspicuous for its absence was 
Russia, which gave the last-minute excuse that “pro- 
Fascist” powers like Spain, Portugal, and Switzerland 
had been invited—probably not the real reason. 

This was the civil aviation section of the peace con- 
ference and its decisions will supersede those of the Paris 
Air Convention of 1919 and the Havana Convention of 
1928. It seems that the groundwork for the Chicago con- 
ference was not adequately laid in view of Russia’s 
abstention and Great Britain’s recalcitrant attitude. Last 
fall, however, the war in Europe looked nearer its end 
than it does now, and it was felt that peace preparations 
must be made quickly. Besides, the advantage would lie 
with us if we could secure adherence to our views while 
we were still doling out lend-lease and had air superiority. 

It is inconceivable that international civil aviation 
should again be conducted by the “closed sky” principle 
prevailing in 1939. After the war began, peacetime rules 
were largely suspended in order to bring supplies to the 
various fronts as rapidly as possible. Almost overnight 
millions have become air-minded and the world has 
seemingly shrunk in size as it has become possible to 
cross the Atlantic in a day and the Pacific in a few days. 
Never again shall we be satisfied to dicker endlessly with 
every nation over which, or into which, our planes would 
like to fly. We shall want to use those fine airports our 
money has built all over the world. If every nation, our- 
selves included, should again guard the air overhead in a 
“dog in the manger” fashion, the growth of international 
air transportation would be tragically stunted. But post- 
war air trade must be reorganized on an orderly basis. 

To determine the extent of air freedom each nation 


is ready to allow, the Air Conference set up five so-called | 


“freedoms of the air.” 

1. Freedom of innocent passage across any country 
by established air routes. 

2. Freedom to land for technical stops, such as re- 
fueling. 

3. Freedom to carry traffic from the home country to 
another. 

4. Freedom to bring traffic back. 

5. Freedom to pick up and deliver traffic at inter- 
mediate points along world air routes. 

These five freedoms of the air are comparable to 
“freedom of the seas.” Specifically excluded is the free- 
dom of a nation to carry goods from one city to another 
in a foreign country, the equivalent of coastwise trade. 
All delegates to the conference were willing to approve 
the first two freedoms, but Britain and the United States 
could not agree on.the last three, especially the fifth. 

Great Britain wanted international civil aviation 
pooled; the United States wanted competition. The United 
States has a vast fleet of transport planes, a host of fliers 
who know the routes, and a keen desire to trade by air 
with all parts of the world. At the war’s end, we shall 
be able to provide air service cheaper than anyone else. 

While Americans regarded international civil aviation 
as a rich prize, the British felt they must have a good 
share of it to preserve their economic equilibrium. For 
a century Britain has imported more than she has ex- 
ported and has paid for the difference by her invest- 
ments abroad and by the returns on her shipping. A large 
air fleet is as important to Britain in the future as a 
merchant fleet was in the past. At the opening of the 
Conference, Britain insisted on sharing the North At- 
lantic air service with us on a 50-50 basis although 80 
per cent began or terminated with us. She wanted quotas 
established and routes allocated. She wanted an interna- 
tional organization similar to our Civil Aeronautic Board. 

The Canadian delegation temporarily effected a com- 
promise between the opposite views of the British and 
Americans by proposing an “escalator clause.” Traffic was 
to be evenly divided to begin with, thus preserving British 
prestige, but if American planes were customarily full and 
British planes usually half empty, our share of the traffic 
would be periodically raised and Britain’s lowered. Diff- 
culties arose when we insisted that the basis of measure- 
ment should include traffic between intermediate points 
and the British demanded that only terminus-to-terminus 
traffic be counted. Failure to agree on this resulted in fail- 
ure to agree on any of the last three freedoms. 

The convention accomplished several things, however. 
Delegates agreed to a permanent organization, with ad- 
visory powers, known as the International Civil Aviation 
Organization. This body has no power to fix rates or to 
establish routes. It will start functioning when 26 nations 
ratify it. A lengthy report on technical matters was 
agreed upon: lights, radio signals, etc., will now mean 
the same thing all over the world. A standard draft for 
bilateral agreements was adopted. Many nations tenta- 
tively agreed to the first two freedoms, although it is 
noteworthy that when Britain signed she excluded New- 
foundland, a vital refueling point on the shortest route 
to Europe. As many as wish may adhere to the five 
freedoms, but at this writing only about 16 have done so 
and they are chiefly Latin American countries. If the 
conference is regarded as the civil aviation division of 
the peace conference it does not augur well, for Russia 
refused to attend and British and American viewpoints 
were poles apart. 
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The leading topic of conversation the past month has 
been the powerful German counterattack which, although 
it failed to win highly strategic points, probably delayed 
our own plans for an offensive and destroyed most of our 
remaining complacency. However, December’s extreme 
pessimism is probably as unjustified as was September’s 
unbounded optimism. Talk of reconversion has faded and 
much of the “spot authorization” program has been 
shelved. The military viewpoint that we must have ample 
supplies on hand for emergencies has apparently been 
demonstrated. This may mean drastic cutbacks and huge 
surpluses when the war ends in Europe. 

Possibly of greater moment in the long run is the in- 
creasing tension among Russia, Great Britain, ourselves, 
and the particular peoples concerned over the installation 
of peacetime governments in Italy, Greece, Belgium, and 
Poland. Incidentally, little foreign trade can be done with 
these nations until civil order is restored. International 
friction is also seen in the difficulty of making agreements in 
regard to production or sale of oil, copper, and cocoa, and 
transportation by air. Great Britain is particularly worried 
about losing her foreign markets in the postwar period. 

On the home front the Sixth War Loan Drive with a 
goal of $14 billions went over the top by $5 billions, 
although the sale of E bonds was below the quota of 
$2.5 billions on December 16,-when the drive was origi- 
nally scheduled to close, and could only be made by 
counting all December sales. The Christmas buying 
season began in September in order to meet the overseas 
mailing deadline, and department store sales showed a 
steady rise, according to the Federal Reserve’s unad- 


HIGH LIGHTS OF THE NATION’S BUSINESS—DECEMBER 


justed index, from 196 in September to 245 in November 
and 367 for the week ending December 23. Last year’s 
figure for November was 214 and that for the week end- 
ing December 25 was 274. Shelves in many stores were 
virtually stripped. The quality of numerous items was ad- 
mittedly inferior and prices were high if ceilings did not 
prevent. Inflationary implications of these facts were not 
improved by OPA’s sudden announcement at Christmas 
that blue ration points were invalid despite an earlier 
assurance that they would be good indefinitely. Since the 
need for this change was not adequately explained to 
housewives, an increase in hoarding. seems probable. 

A new draft order again subjecting men from 26 to 
37 to the draft was apparently intended to prevent them 
from leaving essential war jobs rather than to increase 
army reserves. Other recent headlines include the Senate’s 
veto on the St. Lawrence waterway project; the freezing 
of the social security tax at 1 per cent for another year 
for both employers and employees; the appointment and 
approval of a new Secretary of State and a battery of 
assistant secretaries, most of them with a wealthy back- 
ground and moderately conservative leanings; the an- 
nouncement that 12 petroleum attachés would serve in 
American embassies and legations ; the offering by the Sur- 
plus Property Board of a number of transport planes; the 
conclusion of an agreement with Spain for transoceanic 
air service; the opening of another transcontinental air 
line ; the strong indications that war contract prices would 
be trimmed in 1945; and the recurrence of the battle be- 
tween Montgomery Ward’s Avery and the WLB over 
the question of maintenance of union membership. 


HIGH LIGHTS OF ILLINOIS BUSINESS—DECEMBER 


Some of the chief indexes of business activity registered 
an increase in November; others, a decrease. Freight 
car loadings of the principal midwestern railroads were 
up 2 per cent. Employment rose 0.2 per cent between 
October 15 and November 15, chiefly owing to the hiring 
»f part-time help for the long Christmas buying season, 
especially in Chicago, but pay rolls were actually down 0.4 
per cent. Metals and machinery industries, which include 
most of the State’s war plants, showed mild declines in 
both employment and pay rolls. The operations of Chicago 
steel mills were virtually unchanged during November. 

Permits for building projects for 181 reporting cities 
were down 25 per cent in number and 21 per cent in 
valuation compared with October but the valuation was 
more than 50 per cent greater than a year ago. All retail 
trade was 3 per cent higher than in October and 10 per 
cent greater than in November, 1943. Illinois coal produc- 
tion was off 11 per cent in November but was 8 per cent 
better than a year ago. Petroleum output was down 
slightly and was approximately 10 per cent under the 
amount produced in November, 1943. 

According to the Chicago Association of Commerce, 
business in that city totalled $18 billions in 1944, almost 
exactly the same as in 1943. The volume of manu factur- 
ing was slightly under that of last year whereas volumes 
of wholesale and retail trade were somewhat higher. 

As of December 28, Chicago had topped its bond quota 
of $836 millions by 35 per cent. Sales of E bonds were 
80.8 per cent of the quota set; sales of all bonds, in- 
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cluding E’s to individuals, were 92.2 per cent; and sales 
of bonds to corporations were 152.3 per cent of the quota. 
The nation-wide drive was originally scheduled to end 
December 16 tut, in order to meet all quotas, sales for 
all of December are to be counted. 

The Illinois farm harvest for 1944 topped all records 
in terms of value since 1919. The crop value of $805 
millions was 6 per cent above that of last year and more 
than double the ten-year average. High prices and a good 
harvest, although not a really record harvest, provide the 
explanation. The November farm price index for Illinois 
on the 1935-1939 base was 169.1 as compared with 163.7 
a year before. Incidentally, representatives of the State 
AAA and of other interested groups, meeting in Decatur 
a month ago, set the 1945 state goal for corn acreage 
5 per cent below plantings for this year. 

Other Illinois headlines include a recent movement 
by the Illinois Postwar Planning Commission to revise 
the 75-year-old Illinois Constitution to meet the needs 
of. postwar reconstruction; discussion of plans at the 
Illinois Aviation Conference to make Chicago a world 
air hub by developing a downtown airport; the defiance 
of the WLB by Montgemery Ward which resulted in the 
army’s taking over of the company’s properties in Chi- 
cago and six other cities in the. country; and the an- 
nouncement of the Illinois Postwar Planning Commission 
that postwar projects totalling $287 millions have been 
recommended to it (the State has a surplus at present 
of $117 millions). 
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Comparative Changes in Illinois Business 


Percentage changes between November, 1943, and Novem- 
ber, 1944, in various indicators which measure business 
activity in Illinois are shown in Table I and Chart 1. 
Building permits showed an increase of 52.5 per cent, and 
construction contracts awarded a decrease of 34.7 per cent. 

Coal production increased 7.9 per cent and electric 
power consumption, 2.3 per cent; whereas petroleum pro- 
duction decreased 9.5 per cent. 

Bank debits increased 18.9 per cent under the stimu- 
lating influence of the Sixth War Loan Drive which be- 
gan November 20. Life insurance sales increased 11.3 per 
cent; farm prices, 3.3 per cent; and the cost of living in 
Chicago, 2.4 per cent. 

Employment decreased 6.6 per cent in total industry 
and 7.9 per cent in manufacturing industry. Pay rolls for 
the same classifications decreased 0.4 per cent and 2.0 per 
cent, respectively. Department store sales reflected the 'e- 
sults of pre-Christmas buying with a gain of 13.0 per cent. 

When Nevember figures are compared with those for 
October, as shown in Table I, rather large declines oc- 
curred in construction contracts awarded, 29.3 per cent; 
building permits, 20.6 per cent, and coal production, 10.5 
per cent; and a gain of 11.0 per cent was recorded for 
department store sales. The changes in the other indi- 
cators varied from a decrease of 1.7 per cent to an in- 
crease of 1.8 per cent. 
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TABLE I Chart 1— Percentage Changes in Illinois Business, 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN ILLINOIS BUSINESS November, 1943, to November, 1944 
Percentage Change 
! November, 1944, from ucts, 0.3 per cent; and metals and metal products, 0.1 per 
Indicators ; 
Reine October cent. There was an increase from the October figure for 
all commodities of 0.3 per cent, and no individual classifi- 
1943 1944 ( 3 | 
cation showed a variation greater than 0.9 per cent. 
OTTO te +18.9 — 1.7 fe 
Building permits*................. +52.5 —20.6 
Caine PPONEINE <0's cx nck crocs cds + 7.9 —10.5 
 aorager jr a pays awarded‘... —34.7 —29.3 TABLE II 
ost of living in Chicago®......... + 2.4 0.0 
Department store sales*........... +13.0 +11.0 WHOLESALE PRICES 
Electric power consumption’....... + 2.3 + 1.8 
Employment, industry*........... — 6.6 + 0.2 November, 1944 
Employment, manufacturing’. ..... — 7.9 — 0.3 
Pi GUIs ai asus venvas ocadith + 3.3 — 0.5 | Percentage Change 
Life insurance sales (ordinary)*. .~ . +11.3 + 1.1 Commodity Indexes from 
Pay rolls, industry... .......cese: — 0.4 - 0.4 1926 = 
Pay rolls, manufacturing*......... — 2.0 — 0.4 100 |November; October 
Petroleum production™®........... — 9.5 — 1.3 1943 1944 
‘Board of Governors of Federal Reserve System; “Illinois All NES eae 104.4 1.5 0.3 
Department of Labor; *Illinois Department of Minesand Minerals; "agers * ba 
‘F. W. oe Corporation; ‘Bureau of Labor Statistics, Chicago Farm products............... 124.4 +2.5 +0.8 
Regional ce; *Bureau of the Census; "Illinois Commerce Com- Ne aS PRR ee SI PRR 105.1 —0.7 +0.9 
mission; University of Illinois College of Agriculture; *Life In- Hides and leather products. . 116.2 B.3 0.0 
surance Sales Research Bureau, Hartford, Connecticut; “State Textile products.............. 99.4 +1.7 0.0 
Geological Survey. Fuel and lighting materials....| 83.1 +2.3 +0.2 
Metals and metal products.... . 103.7 —0.1 0.0 
hol le P pcm © agar pe AY og eg +2.9 +0.1 
i hemicals and allied products. .| 104. +4.5 —0.2 
Wholesale Prices House furnishing goods........ 104.4 +1.6 0.0 
Wholesale prices for November, 1944, were 1.5 per cent ara a commodities. .... —'s pe +34 
‘whe : low ‘ ¢ ; OPED, 5 knaececonnds es ‘ : : 
higher than in November, oir Increases soonest in Semimanufactured articles... .. 44.8 | +2.0 0.0 
chemicals and allied products 4.5 per cent; building mate- Manufactured products........| 101.1 +0.9 +0.1 
rials, 2.9 per cent; farm products, 2.5 per cent; fuel and All commodities other than 
lighting materials, 2.3 per cent; textile products, 1.7 per farm ee. posse se 7s 99.9 +1:1 +0.1 
cent; house furnishing goods, 1.6 per cent; and miscel- gy Sse came: ny Ane gl 98.8 | +1.4 40.1 
laneous commodities, 0.9° per cent. However, decreases 


occurred in foods, 0.7 per cent; hides and leather prod- 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Bank Debits 


(Bank debits represent the dollar value of checks drawn 
against individual bank deposits. Approximately 90 per 
cent of all goods, property, and services is paid for by 
checks drawn upon individual bank accounts. Bank debits 
are regarded as indicators of the general trend of business. 
They are not so indicative when applied solely to New 
York and Chicago, since great transfers of funds take 
place between those cities. When taken as a whole, bank 
debits do indicate the general trend of business; however, 
changes in bank debits of Illinois cities other than Chicago 
are more significant to the businessman. American people, 
more than any other people, pay their bills with checks 
drawn on individual accounts.) 


For November, 1944, bank debits in the fifteen report- 
ing Illinois cities were 18.9 per cent higher than those for 


FINANCE 


November, 1943, but 1.7 per cent lower than those for 
October, 1944. Bank debits were probably influenced by 
the Sixth War Loan Drive, which opened officially for 
marketable issues on November 20. The amount for the 
first eleven months of 1944 was 12.0 per cent higher than 
that for the corresponding period in 1943. 

Increases from the November, 1943, bank debits oc- 
curred in November in the Chicago Federal Reserve 
District, 15.5 per cent; the St. Louis District, 10.5 per 
cent; and the United States, 19.5 per cent. The changes 
from the October amounts for the same classifications 
were increases of 0.8 per cent, 5.0 per cent, and 5.2 per 
cent, respectively. 


TABLE III 
BANK DEBITS IN FIFTEEN ILLINOIS CITIES 
(000 omitted from dollar amounts) 





























Percentage Change 

City November ee October November, 1944, from 
1944 194 1944 

November October 

1943 1944 

Wa bic has hi olen sk ce Take bach ede $7 ,058 ,406 $5,938 ,573 $7 ,183 ,683 +18.9 — 1.7 
PA lage SRE AE. eS Bt har SR a NG cee apSED ] 14,390 12,547 12,687 +14.7 +13.4 
AM SS Soe én bates 5 Pee ae ee 20,214 16,961 19,131 +19.2 + 5.7 
BINS io oo 65 vans oe eho see) Dee yen ser oe 26,124 18,887 23,723 +38.3 +10.1 
CEI aii. a arceln S05 ph eo aes eve keen ae 26,335 18,820 29 ,209 +39.9 — 9.8 
CHIE, oss oak ok eta is a 6,479,326 5,465,873 6,624,991 +18.5 ox 939 
ES CS caicws owas aves Aba RO Caer ee 18,301 16,398 17,786 +11.6 + 2.9 
IR it Pn De ee, PR ES aE 57 ,426 38,940 69 ,537 +47.5 —17.4 
East St. Louis and National Stock Yards.......... 84,554 88 ,924 81,308 — 4.9 + 4.0 
EG i natens Ge cbak weeny take aeeae «pte wee 12 ,498 11,219 11,670 +11.4 + 7.1 
Ves Hab hc ee Bs Sees ce bin es bee wet eae 31,363 26,400 29 ,663 +18.8 + 5.7 
Nhe baie aia Kun. hwy oie es 8 ic kwh: a eer he ee 14,582 15 ,643 14,040 — 6.8 + 3.9 
Pin Soe ass ws sve he © ue tobeke bene es 149 434 93 ,424 126,540 +60.0 +18.1 
Ce ae yon a wi, chs eas has 17,612 16,169 16,678, + 8.9 + 5.6 
Fe SOR os ok ac Sh ois d CONS 0 2 bee eee de Ke 58,877 58,010 57,246 + 1.5 + 2.8 
SS 6 2h Sons's ca SiaRateed Vakbawen vRaeeee 47,370 40,358 49 474 +17.4 — 4.3 





Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 


Life Insurance Sales 


(Life insurance sales data are related to the financial con- 
ditions of individuals and particularly businessmen, because 
life insurance contracts are a form of savings.) 


The $52,876,000 for ordinary life insurance sales in 
lllinois in November, 1944, was an increase of 11.3 per 
cent over the amount sold in the same month a year ago, 
and of 1.1 per cent over that sold in the preceding month. 
Sales in the United States increased 12.6 per cent and 0.2 
per cent, respectively, in the corresponding periods. 


Cash Farm Income 


Cash farm income in Illinois, as reported by the United 
States Bureau of Agricultural Economics, was $78,072,- 
000 for September, 1944, as compared with $85,591,000 
for the same month a year ago, a decrease of 88 per 
cent. The amount was a decrease of 11.9 per cent from 
the August, 1944, figure. For corresponding periods, cash 
farm income in the United States increased 1.0 per cent 
and 15.6 per cent, respectively. 
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Commercial Failures 


Illinois had only 3 commercial failures, with liabilities of 
$33,000, in October, 1944, as compared with 13 failures, 
with liabilities of $247,000, in October, 1943. For the first 
ten months of 1944, there were 83 failures, with liabilities 
of $998,000; for the same period in 1943, there were 248 
failures, with liabilities of $1,952,000. 


TABLE IV 
COMMERCIAL FAILURES IN ILLINOIS 


(000 omitted from dollar amounts) 


























October January-October 
Year 
Failures} Liabilities | Failures | Liabilities 

| Ep re 3 $ 33 83 $ 998 
OE 13 247 248 1,952 
RT ape 58 485 673 6,792 
| ae 58 607 703 7,292 
, See ia 808 958 8,851 
IOGs a cok inet 90 2,197 1,095 12,562 





Source: Dun’s Statistical Review. 
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PRODUCTION 
Coal 


Coal production of shipping mines in Illinois for Novem- 
ber, 1944, was 5,558,813 tons, an increase of 7.9 per cent 
from that of November, 1943, but a decrease of 10.5 per 
cent from that of October, 1944. However, the output for 
the first eleven months of 1944 was 64,782,098 tons, an 
increase of 6.1 per cent over that for the same period 
in 1943. 

Shaft mines reported November production amounting 
to 4,069,811 tons and strip mines accounted for 1,489,002 
tons. The number of shipping mines reporting was 101; 
the number of men who worked was 24,263; and the 
average number of days worked was 22. 


Petroleum 


In November, 1944, petroleum production in Illinois was 
6,063,000 barrels, a decrease of 9.5 per cent from that of 
November, 1943, and of 1.3 per cent from that of October, 
1944. Production for the first eleven months of 1944 was 
70,342,000 barrels, a decrease of 6.8 per cent from the 
75,495,000 barrels recorded for the corresponding period 
in 1943. 

The number of new producing wells completed in No- 
vember, 1944, was 132 as compared with 81 in November 
last year and 105 in October this year. The number of 
new producing wells for the first eleven months of 1944 
was 1,166, whereas there were 965 in the first eleven 
months of 1943. 


Electric Power Production 
(Electric power production is generally accepted as indic- 
ative of business activity; however, it is a measure of 
industrial output rather than of general business. Produc- 
tion differs from consumption by the amount of interstate 
transfers.) 

Electric power production in I!linois for October, 1944, 
as shown by the report of the Federal Power Commission, 
was 1,217,093,000 kilowatt hours, an increase of 3.0 per 
cent over that for October, 1943, and of 3.9 per cent over 
the amount for September, 1944. 

Production for the United States showed a decrease 
of 1.8 per cent for October from that for the same month 
a year ago but an increase of 2.7 per cent over the pre- 
ceding month. 


Electric Power Consumption 
(Electric power consumption is commonly used as a 
measure of industrial activity since practically all indus- 
tries use electrical power to some extent.) 

The eleven largest electric public utility companies in 
Illinois reported that in November, 1944, they sold ultimate 
consumers 1,052,275,149 kilowatt hours of electricity. This 
was an increase of 2.3 per cent over sales for November, 
1943, and of 1.8 per cent over those for October, 1944. 





CONSTRUCTION 
Building Permits 


(As a measure of business activity, building permits serve 
to measure building operations planned rather than actual 
construction under way. Care must be taken in interpret- 
ing these data to allow for the lag which may ‘occur be- 
tween the issuance of the permit and the commencement 


? 


of the actual construction work. However, the status of — 
construction is vital to labor because of the large body — 


"a 


of workers engaged directly in erecting buildings and be- 


cause all workers are concerned in obtaining suitable — 


dwellings at reasonable costs.) 

In November, 1944, building permits valued at $5,572, 
263 were issued in 181 reporting Illinois cities, an increase 
of 52.5 per cent over those of November, 1943, but a de- 
crease of 20.6 per cent from those of October, 1944. 

All three classifications showed increases in permit 
valuation in November from November, 1943; new resi- 
dential building, 68.4 per cent; new nonresidential build- 
ing, 62.5, per cent; and additions, alterations, repairs, and 
installations, 21.7 per cent. Compared with October, 1944, 
however, declines occurred in all three classifications, 37.4 
per cent, 0.1 per cent, and 3.9 per cent, respectively. 

For the first eleven months of 1944, the value of build- 
ing permits amounted to $52,407,012, an increase of 43.4 
per cent over the $36,557,768 reported for the corre- 
sponding period in 1943. 

The value of building permits for the city of Chicago 
for November, 1944, was $2,830,522, an increase of 29.2 
per cent over that for the same month a year ago but a 
decrease of 39.4 from the preceding month. 


Construction Contracts Awarded 


(The record of the valuation of actual contracts awarded 
is even more indicative of construction activity than build- 
ing permits. Permits indicate intentions to build, but con- 
tracts awarded are much more definite indications that 
the work will actually be accomplished.) 


The value of construction contracts awarded in ‘No- - 


vember, 1944, was $8,302,000, a decrease of 34.7 per cent 
from the figure for November, 1943, and of 29.3 per cent 
from that of October, 1944. 

The large decrease in the amount awarded in Novem- 
ber, 1944, as compared with November, 1943, was due to 
decreases of 74.4 per cent in residential building and 31.2 
per cent in public works and utilities. The volume of con- 
tracts awarded for nonresidential building more than 
doubled, but the amount for total building showed a de- 
cline of 35.2 per cent. When the November, 1944, figures 
are compared with those for October, an increase of 30.4 
per cent is shown for nonresidential building; however, 
because of a decrease of 48.5 per cent in residential build- 
ing the amount for total building declined 11.6 per cent. 
Public works and utilities recorded a drop of 71.9 per cent. 

The value of total construction contracts awarded for 
the first eleven months of 1944 was 18.0 per cent less than 
for the corresponding period in 1943. 


TABLE V 
CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED 
IN ILLINOIS 


(000 omitted from dollar amounts) 
































Percentage Change 
- _ hints Nov., 1944, from 
. : ov. ov. ober 
Type of Construction 1944 1943 1944 

Nov. Oct. 

1943 1944 
Total Construction. . $8,302 $12,720 {$11,737 — 34.7 — 29.3 
Total Building........ 7,339 11,321 8,306 — 35.2 — 11.6 
Residential......... 2,279 8 ,906 4,427 — 74.4 — 48.5 
Nonresidential...... 5 ,060 2,415 3,879 +109.5 + 30.4 

Public works and 

Se 963 1,399 3,431 — 31.2 — 71.9 











Source: F. W. Dodge Corporation. 
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RETAIL TRADE 


Department Stores 


(Department store statistics are well recognized and fre- 
quently used by businessmen as a measure of trading 
activity and retail distribution. Since department stores 
handle a broad and varied line of merchandise the volume 
of their sales is considered a rather reliable reflection of 
purchasing power.) 

Reports from 30 independent department stores in IIli- 
nois indicate that sales were 13.0 per cent higher in No- 
vember, 1944, than in November, 1943, and 11.0 per cent 
higher than in October, 1944. This was a month when 
trade was exceptionally heavy because of the early Christ- 
mas shopping. The tendency to buy early was caused by 
the possibility of future shortages in the merchandise de- 
sired and by the necessity of mailing packages early. Sales 
for the first eleven months were 9.0 per cent higher than 
for the corresponding period last year. 

Chicago had 8 reporting independent department 
stores, whose sales for November, 1944, were 12.0 per 
cent higher than for the same month a year ago, and 7.0 
per cent higher than for October this year. Sales for the 
first eleven months were 7.0 per cent higher than for the 
same period in 1943. 


TABLE VI 


RETAIL SALES OF ILLINOIS INDEPENDENT 
STORES BY KIND OF BUSINESS 

















Percentage Change 
November, 1944, from 
Kind of Business 
November} October 
1943 1944 
| RE re Meher eee r  rte +10 + 4 
DEPARTMENT STORES........... +13 +11 
OTHER KINDS OF BUSINESS..... +9 +2 
PET SA nee See oe +12 +1 
Grocery stores (without fresh meats) +9 — 3 
Combination stores (groceries, meats) +11 + 2 
Meat markets, fish markets........ +19 + 7 
Candy, nut, confectionery stores. .. +18 —12 
Eating and Drinking Places......... + 6 — 3 
Restaurants, cafeterias, lunchrooms + 5 — 3 
Ee rer, Sere +10 — 4 
General Stores (with foods).......... +9 + 1 
Liquor Stores (packaged goods)...... +14 + 6 
2 Sor Bnd a Peetu kh ws diva iglesias n +11 + 5 
Pe RN a. oi5.n' 600 66 okie ae + 7 — 3 
Fuel and Ice Dealers............... —.6 —22 
SR ae aeenens ya +9 —4 
Dry Goods and General Mdse. Stores. . +11 +11 
Apparel Group..............-+0ee- +17 +11 
Men's clothing and furnishings stores +25 +21 
Family clothing stores. ........... +13 +14 
Women’s ready-to-wear stores..... +13 + 2 
ON ee eee ee ee +31 +10 
DEC TIUE, 5.056 ghee cklesuntaehes — 6 +21 
Automotive Group. ................ —10 — 5 
Motor-vehicle dealers............. —i1 — 6 
Furniture-Household-Radio Group. . . +20 +7 
bo ees eee eee +21 + 5 
Household appliance dealers....... + 6 + 6 
Lumber-Building-Hardware Group. .. ° - 9 
Hardware stores... .........000: +10 — 3 
Lumber-building materials dealers. . _ —14 
NN Fe ey ik asa be a hale +16 +18 








*Less than 0.5 per cent. 
Source: Bureau of the Census. 





Other Kinds of Business 


Sales of 1,880 independent retail stores other than depart- 
ment stores in Illinois for November, i944, were 9.0 per 
cent above those for November, 1943, and 2.0 per cent 
higher than in October, 1944. Total sales for the first 
eleven months of this year were 8.0 per cent higher than 
those for the corresponding period last year. ; 

Sales increases for November, 1944, compared with 
those for the same month last year, were reported for shoe 
stores, 31.0 per cent; men’s clothing and furnishings 
stores, 25.0 per cent; furniture stores, 21.0 per cent; the 
furniture-household-radio group, 20.0 per cent; meat 
markets and fish markets, 19.0 per cent; candy, nut, and 
confectionery stores, 18.0 per cent; the apparel group, 
17.0 per cent; liquor stores, 14.0 per cent; family clothing 
stores and women’s ready-to-wear stores, 13.0 per cent 
each; the food group, 12.0 per cent; combination stores, 
florists, and dry goods and general merchandise stores, 
11.0 per cent each; hardware stores and drinking places, 
10.0 per cent each. Seven other classifications had in- 
creases which varied from 5.0 per cent to 9.0 per cent, 
whereas five had decreases of from 6.0 per cent to 11.0 
per cent, and one only a slight change. 

Compared with figures a month ago, large increases 
occurred in jewelry stores and men’s clothing and fur- 
nishings stores, 21.0 per cent each; family clothing stores, 


14.0 per cent; dry goods and general merchandise stores © 


and the apparel group, 11.0 per cent each; and shoe 
stores, 10.0 per cent. Ten other classifications had gains 
of from 1.0 per cent to 7.0 per cent, whereas ten had de- 
clines of from 3.0 per cent to 9.0 per cent. Large decreases 
were shown for fuel and ice dealers, 22.0 per cent; lum- 
ber-building materials dealers, 14.0 per cent; and candy, 
nut, and confectionery stores 12.0 per cent. 

Chicago had 635 reporting independent stores other 
than department stores, whose sales for November, 1944, 
were 8.0 per cent higher than those for November, 1943, 
and showed practically no change from the sales for Oc- 
tober, 1944. 


TABLE VII 


RETAIL SALES OF ILLINOIS INDEPENDENT 
STORES BY CITY AND POPULATION GROUP 




















Percentage Change 
November, 1944, from 
City and Population Group 
November October 

1943 1944 

Cities—100,000 and over.......... +10 + 3 
Ie Ley eer +10 + 3 
ONES lds Soc Haha gard eared +13 +10 
Cities—50,000 to 99,999........... + 8 + 8 
NN at aircra ion wich winindsle clk aero aa +11 + 4 
BI a saw ds gd a Oe +4 +7 
ee ae MS. s Sev nd keene ee +5 —§ 
were eo pe +10 + 7 
IE NV a5.06 65% ces cae adnt +9 +16 
Cities—25,000 to 49,999......... +9 + 9 
pO eer ee acer oe + 3 +15 
NNO, S55 i'n x «tw cose wae +18 +15 
PRs Scale < dna s stbiee's & We wie'nws +17 +14 
Rock Island-Moline............ + 2 + 2 
Cities—10,000 to 24,999........... +12 +7 
Cities—5,000 to 9,999............. +10 + 7 
Cities—2,500 to 4,999............. + 8 — 1 
Places of less than 2,500.......... +11 ~- 2 

Source: Bureau of the Census. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 


0.5 per cent; and transportation equipment, 0.1 per cent. s 
These same classifications showed increases in pay rolls. @ 


(Factory employment data are collected from reports 
made by cooperating firms. The changes are recorded 
month by month from data supplied by identical firms; 
thus the change in employment in one month is on a 
comparable basis with the previous month. 

Pay rolls refer to the amount of money paid to wage 
earners employed in the reporting establishments. There 
are many other sources of income besides pay rolls. 
Therefore, the value of the pay-roll data depends upon 
the type of employment and income of the area. The pay- 
roll funds flow mainly into consumption-goods markets.) 

Employment, as reported by a sample group of Illinois 
industrial establishments, for November, 1944, was 0.2 per 
cent higher than for October, whereas pay rolls for the 
same group decreased 0.4 per cent. The pay-roll decrease 
in contrast with an employment gain reflected the hiring 
of many additional workers on a part-time basis. Total 
industrial employment decreased 6.6 per cent from that of 
November, 1943, and pay rolls 0.4 per cent. 

Employment in the manufacturing establishments for 
November, 1944, declined 0.3 per cent from the October, 
1944, figure, and 7.9 per cent from that for November a 
year ago. Compared with October, employment increased 
in the rubber products industries, 4.1 per cent; food, bev- 
erages and tobacco, 1.4 per cent; paper goods, printing, 
and publishing, 1.0 per cent; wood and allied products, 


Declines in the metals and machinery group, in which 
many war production plants are classified, were largely 
responsible for the decreases shown for the manufactur- 
ing industries. Pay rolls in manufacturing establishments 
for November, 1944, declined 0.4 per cent from the figure 
for October, 1944, and 2.0 per cent from that for Novem- 
ber, 1943. é 

Nonmanufacturing establishments showed an increase 
of 1.8 per cent in the November, 1944, employment figure 
over that for October but a decline of 0.4 per cent in the 
pay-roll comparison. The gain in employment was attrib- 
uted to large increases in the number of workers in 
wholesale and retail trade establtshments to meet Christ- 
mas needs. Declines were recorded for both employment 
and pay rolls in building construction and in coal mines. 

Gross weekly earnings in all reporting establishments 
were $46.58 for men and women combined, a little less than 
in October when an all-time peak was reached. Men re- 
ceived $54.51 and women $32.61. Earnings in the manu- 
facturing industry were $49.48 for both men and women, 
$55.54 for men, and $34.07 for womien, an all-time. high 
for women in Illinois manufacturing plants. 


TABLE VIII 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS FOR 
ILLINOIS REPORTING ESTABLISHMENTS BY CITY 





























Percentage Change November, 1944, from October, 1944 
City—Area All Reporting Manufacturing Nonmanufacturing 
Establishments Establishments Establishments 
Employment Pay Rolls Employment Pay Rolls Employment Pay Rolls 
pour SP kas, ae +0.2 —0.4 —0.3 —0.4 +1.8 —0.4 
CHICAGO METROPOLITAN AREA.. +0.4 $0.1. —0.3 —0.1 +2.6 +1.1 
ON Se ee ee Oe ee ae +0.5 +0.3 —0.4 —0.0 +2.7 +1.5 
I ND hr Sa ee td —0.1 —0.9 —0.2 —0.6 +0.7' —3.2 
EUR T ATES REBAR. oo once cccc cece. —0.3 —1.8 —0.2 —4.1 —0.8 —5.4 
pe Pres Pee —0.7 —1.1 —0.8 —1.1 +2.2 +2.1 
CE 4 4 ona acter k tin d ‘enh dei ee ee —0.3 —1.2 —0.6 —1.3 +4.6 —1.0 
EN: 5s nil his dig Dera eae cae e Ree +1.4 +3.8 +1.8 +3.9 7 es 
EI ES Re Pe +0.8 —0.4 +1.0 —0.4 —0.7 —0.1 
IID F.5d tinne:ngonet ors" &ei> Os ata —0.8 —2.4 —1.0 —2.9 +0.5 +4.0 
I I ci oak oe ne we tak +1.2 +1.6 +1.8 +3.0 —6.3 —25.9 
A ee et —0.4 —0.2 +0.4 +0.6 —4.2 .—4.3 
nd.d css ww we nabigets ot ceed ies en Ot —2.1 +1.4 —2.9 +1.5 +7.0 +0.9 
ND, «53 Udeck nv cmn nln # NARS hho —0.3 —0.0 —1.2 —1.6 ryt oa 
ee Ce QOD a dias ods ons non sees —1.7 —4.2 —1.4 —3.6 —6.2 —10.7 
Me ck cmc inn nm Osh os ene aeeas —0.6 —1.4 —0.6 —1.2 —0.1 —5.3 
Karkakee-Bradley area.............. +1.9 —5.2 +2.4 —5.1 da ed 
La Salle-Peru-Oglesby............... —5.0 —5.4 —5.3 —4.3 —2.7 —19.2 
Rw ndin Sak eee ox Sbi bab Uena snes os —1.5 +1.3 —1.5 +1.8 —2.2 —7.6 
rrr re oreer ee +0.4 —1.0 +0.3 —0.8 +0.8 —2.6 
OT ET EE ee ere er eee +0.3 —8.9 +0.2 —9.3 +1.6 —0.6 
ae ee ee, ee +0.3 —0.4 +0.2 —0.7 +3.9 +14.3 
SS ee a Pare A ee +0.9 +0.5 +1.2 +0.4 —10.8 +4.1 
SE Sy Vio ot 5 dis dls Fes cay sae —0.4 —0.3 —0.4 —1.5 —0.2 +5.3 
Seariene-Rock Falls. .. 06.08 e0ceeee% +5.9 +1.5 +6.1 +1.6 ra . 
Fe Git CRBs ot cvcccessvindveght —0.5 —3.4 —0.4 —2.2 —0.9 —6.3 























Source: Illinois Department of Labor. 
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(The cost of living is a price barometer, not a measure of 
the total amount spent for family living. The cost of living 
measures the changes in prices of food, elothing, rent, 
fuel, house furnishings, transportation, personal services, 
and a variety of miscellaneous goods purchased by fam- 
ilies of moderate income. Cost of food accounts for 
over 40 per cent of the index. The index does not measure 
changes in the expenditures of the average family for 
consumers’ goods and services. It measures only the 
changes in family expenditures resulting from price 
changes. The index is very important when related to 
consumers’ earnings.) 

The index of the cost of living in Chicago on the 
1935-1939 base was 125.8 for November, 1944. This was 
an increase of 2.4 per cent over the index for November, 
1943, resulting from increases in cost of all the com- 
modities: house furnishings, 15.6 per cent; clothing, 6.1 
per cent; miscellaneous items, 4.0 per cent; fuel, elec- 
tricity, and ice, 1.9 per cent; and food, 1.4 per cent. Rents 
will be surveyed in December. 

There was no change in the index since the previous 
month. The clothing index increased 0.1 per cent because 
of small price increases for men’s overalls and work 
shirts. However, this increase in the one group was not 
large enough to raise the general index. The importance 
of the groups in the all-item index varies according to 
their proportion in the average consumer’s budget for 
living essentials. Food makes up 41.8 per cent of the 














TABLE IX 
COST OF LIVING IN CHICAGO 
Percentage Change 
November, 1944, from Index 
Commodity 1935-1939 = 
November | October 100 
1943 1944 
PS See + 2.4 0.0 125.8 
| SS rae + 1.4 0.0 135.8 
Ny oe + 6.1 +0.1 136.4 
EY os a radtc oceans 0 oa ? ° ? 
Fuel, electricity, andice| + 1.9 0.0 105.2 
House furnishings.... .. +15.6 0.0 139.8 
Miscellaneous........ .| + 4.0 0.0 120.9 














*Rents will be surveyed in December. 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Chicago Regional Office. 


COST OF LIVING : 


total index; miscellaneous goods and services, 19.7 per 
cent; rent, 17.3 per cent; clothing, 12.1 per cent; fuel, 
electricity, and ice, 6.0 per cent; and house furnishings, 
3.1 per cent. 


Retail Food Prices 


The retail cost of food in Chicago for November, 1944, 
was 1.4 per cent higher than in November, 1943, Advances 
occurred in the price of fresh fruits-and vegetables, 3.6 
per cent; all fruits and vegetables, 3.0 per cent; cereals 
and bakery goods, 2.6 per cent; meats, 2.1 per cent; dried 
fruits and vegetables, 1.6 per cent; sugar and sweets and 
canned fruits and vegetables, 1.1 per cent each; beverages, 
0.9 per cent; and dairy products, 0.1 per cent; whereas 
the price of eggs decreased 3.4 per cent and that of fats 
and oils, 0.7 per cent. There was no change in the cost 
of all foods from that of last month; however, there was 
an increase of 4.3 per cent in the price of eggs and a 
decrease of 1.! per cent in that of fresh fruits and 
vegetables. 

In November, 1944, the retail cost of food in Peoria 
was 0.9 per cent below that for November a year ago. 
Declines in the price of eggs, 6.6 per cent, sugar and 
sweets, 2.6 per cent, meats, 2.4 per cent, and fats and oils 
and canned fruits and vegetables, 1.1 per cent each, were 
partly offset by increases in dried fruits and vegetables, 
4.8 per cent, and in cereals and bakery goods, 1.5 per 
cent. The other food items showed only slight price varia- 
tions. The cost of food for November was 0.2 per cent 
higher than for the previous month. 

There was an increase of 0.7 per cent in the price of 
food in Springfield in November, 1944, over that for the 
same month a year ago. Items showing price increases 
were fresh fruits and vegetables, 6.2 per cent; all fruits 
and vegetables, 3.8 per cent; cereals and bakery goods, 
2.0 per cent; and sugar and sweets, 0.5 per cent. How- 
ever, decreases occurred in dried fruits and vegetables, 
4.7 per cent; fats and oils, 2.5 per cént; meats, 1.0 per 
cent; eggs and beverages, 0.7 per cent each; canned 
fruits and vegetables, 0.3 per cent; and dairy products, 
0.1 per cent. Comparison with the price of foods for 
October showed an increase of 0.6 per cent. The price of 
eggs increased 17.3 per cent and that of dried fruits de- 
clined 2.1 per cent, whereas that of the other food groups 
fluctuated within rather narrow limits. 




















TABLE X 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN RETAIL FOOD COSTS 
Percentage Change November, 1944, from 
Commodity Group November, 1943 October, 1944 
Chicago Peoria Springfield Chicago Peoria Springfield 

SGN, oi ER cise cud’ chetisa wets + 1.4 — 0.9 + 0.7 0.0 + 0.2 + 0.6 
Cereals and bakery goods.............. + 2.6 + 1.5 + 2.0 + 0.2 + 0.3 + 0.3 
DD t 5 nck o 58 4h Korn po ebas nde cess te + 2.1 — 2.4 — 1.0 — 0.2 -— 0.3 — 0.7 
DOREY GEOCMIRR. 6 ois 5 on oR ee nee smc eses: + 0.1 — 0.1 - 0.1 0.0 + 0.1 0.0 
RE 5 ELA GE — 3.4 — 6.6 — 0.7 + 4.3 +12.9 +17.3 
Fruits and vegetables.................. + 3.0 + 0.4 + 3.8 — 0.9 — 1.0 — 0.7 
| OSG CS SS ek ee ae + 3.6 + 0.5 + 6.2 — 1.1 — 1.7 — 0.8 
OSS pial er Re er Fo ie ena ee oe + 1.1 — 1.1 — 0.3 — 0.2 + 0.1 0.0 
ES sa cin bss uw Pas bccsed eheemns + 1.6 + 4.8 — 4.7 + 0.1 + 2.2 — 2.1 
AIPA Te” rargee reer + 0.9 — 0.9 — 0.7 + 0.1 0.0 — 0.1 
PM S50 es once edheeushestner — 0.7 — 1.1 — 2.5 + 0.1 + 0.5 + 0.5 
Sugar and sweets.................s00+- + 1.1 — 2.6 + 0.5 + 0.2 — 5.4 — 0.2 























Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Chicago Regional Office. 
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BUSINESS CONDITIONS IN ILLINOIS CITIES * 


AURORA (Pop. 47,170) 


(Aurora, an important city in the Fox River Valley, pre- 
sents a diversified list of industries engaged in manu- 
facturing railroad coaches, conveying, pumping and road 
machinery, steel furniture, tools, hardware specialties, 
aluminum ingots, auto accessories, textile and dairy 
products.) 

Decreased activity in the metals and machinery estab- 
lishments was chiefly responsible for the declines of 0.3 per 
cent in employment and 12 per cent in pay rolls for Novem- 
ber. Transportation equipment and clothing manufacturing 
concerns also showed decreases. Nonmanufacturing firms 
employed 4.6 per cent more workers. The valuation of build- 
ing permits dropped 41.6 per cent in the month. Bank debits 
for the month were 5.7 per cent higher than in October and 
19.2 per cent above those for November, 1943. Retail sales 
were 3 per cent greater than a year ago and 15 per cent 
higher than in October. The volume of sales for the first 
eleven months of 1944 was 5 per cent above that for January- 
November, 1943. 


CHICAGO (Pop. 3,396,808) 


(Chicago, the second largest city in the United States, is 
the terminus of 39 railroads, including 23 trunk lines, and 
it has 21 airports within a 20-mile radius. It is the livestock 
and grain market of the world and the iargest mail order 
distributing center. Chicago leads the world in the pro- 
duction of meat products, telephone equipment, furniture, 
agricultural implements, jewelry, foundry products, rail- 
road supplies, gas and electric appliances, machinery, 
musical instruments, and radio and auto accessories.) 

The gains of 0.5 per cent in employment and 0.3 per cent 
in pay rolls resulted from gains in wholesale and retail trade, 
service, building construction, and food manufacturing estab- 
lishments. Declines in both items were reported by metals 
and machinery, chemicals, textiles, and clothing manufac- 
turing firms. Transportation equipment concerns had fewer 
workers but somewhat larger pay rolls. There was a decline 
of 39.4 per cent in building permit valuation, but six large 
projects were reported for the month. Though bank debits 
declined slightly for the month, they were 18.5 per cent 
above the figure for November, 1943. Retail sales were 3 per 
cent above those for October and 10 per cent greater than a 
year ago. For January-November, their volume: was 8 per 
cent higher than for the first eleven months of 1943. The 
cost of living showed no change for the month bnt was 
2.4 per cent higher than in November, 1943. 


DANVILLE (Pop. 36,919) 


(Danville has a diversified list of industries, including coal 
mining, clay products, textiles, coal mining machinery, 
foundry and machine shop products, leather, hardware, 
lumber, furnaces, hemp products, and food processing.) 

Both employment and pay rolls registered declines, 0.8 per 
cent and 2.4 per cent, respectively. Similar declines occurred 
in the transportation equipment group, which includes the car 
shops. Metals and machinery and leather manufacturing con- 
cerns reported a reduction in wage payments. Nonmanufac- 
turing establishments showed gains of 0.5 per cent in workers 
and 4.0 per cent in pay rolls. No building permits were issued 
in the month. Bank debits were 2.9 per cent above those for 
October, and were 11.6 per cent higher than the figure for 
November, 1943. 


DECATUR (Pop. 62,976) 


(The soybean capital of America is the center of soybean 
production and processing. The city has important con- 


*The reports are written from materials supplied by the Chambers of 
Commerce, Illinois Department of Labor, Federal Reserve Banks, United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, Chicago Regional Office. 


cerns manufacturing metals, textiles, corn, soybean and 
grain processing, agricultural food manufacturing, dairies 
and creameries, printing and publishing industries.) 

The Decatur area showed gains of 1.2 per cent in em- 
ployment and 1.6 per cent in pay rolls in November. Chemi- 


cal manufacturing establishments, in which ammunition plants , 


are classified, were chiefly responsible for these gains. A sharp 
reduction in building activity was reported. Other industries 
showed only slight changes. Bank debits were 47.5 per cent 
above those for November, 1943, but they fell off 17.4 per 
cent from the figuse for October, 1944. Retail sales were up 
4 per cent from a year ago and 7 per cent greater than in 
October. The figure for retail sales in the eleven-month 
period of 1944 was 13 per cent higher than for the corre- 
sponding period of 1943. 


EAST ST. LOUIS (Pop. 75,609) 


(A leader in the State in meat packing. The other im- 
portant industries are chemicals, aluminum, iron and steel 
foundries and machine shops, railroad equipment, zinc 


smelting, machine tools and valves, rubber reclaiming, oil © 


refineries, and rock quarries. The general area of East 
St. Louis is one of the most highly industrialized areas of 
the State.) 

The small declines reported for both employment and 
pay rolls in the area were caused mainly by decreases in 
building construction and coal mining. Manufacturing con- 
cerns showed gains in both items. Metals and machinery 
establishments had smaller pay rolls, but employment was 
practically unchanged. The food manufacturing group, com- 
posed mainly of meat packing concerns, had substantial gains 
in both workers and wage payments. Building permits, with a 
valuation of $41,440, were only 9.8 per cent below those of 
a month ago. There was an increase for the month of 4.0 
per cent in bank debits, but they were 4.9 per cent below the 
November, 1943, figure. Retail sales for January-November, 
1944, were 3 per cent higher than for the corresponding 
period of 1943. Sales for November were 5 per cent less than 
for October, but 5 per cent more than for November, 1943. 


ELGIN (Pop. 38,333) 


(Elgin has important industries producing watches, dairy 
products, thread and yarn, automobile accessories, water 
softeners, street sweepers, woodwork, store equipment, 
ovens, cylinders, shoes, clothing, steel cabinets, and tools. 
Publishing is another important industry.) 

A divergent trend of 2.1 per cent decrease in employ- 
ment and 1.4 per cent increase in pay rolls resulted from a 
similar situation in the important metals and machinery 
group. Nonmanufacturing concerns, on the contrary, reported 
a smaller gain in pay rolls but an increase of 7.0 per cent in 
number of workers. The valuation of building permits for the 
month, $10,827, was 6.2 per ent less than for October. Bank 
debits showed gains of 7.1 per cent for the month and 11.4 
per cent for the year. 


FREEPORT (Pop. 25,065) 


(Freeport is an important manufacturing center, sur- 
rounded by a rich grain and dairy farm region. Some 
important industries are insurance and the manufacture 
of batteries, toys, hardware, farm machinery, oil burners, 
windmills, medicines, food products, printing and elec- 
trical equipment.) } 

The slight declines in employment and pay rolls were 
attributable to conditions in the metals and machinery, food 
manufacturing, and transportation equipment establishments. 
The valuation of building permits was double the October 
amount, and building construction firms reported increased 
activity for that industry. 
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KANKAKEE (Pop. 22,241) 


(An important manufacturing center for agricultural im- 
plements, furniture, textiles, building materials, paints, 
foundry and machine shop products, stone quarries. Kan- 
kakee is in the center of a rich, diversified farming area.) 

The increase of 1.9 per cent in employment for the 
area was caused by the addition of workers in metals and 
machinery establishments. A sharp drop in pay rolls in. these 
establishments, however, caused the decline of 5.2 per cent 
in wage payments for all reporting industries. In the month, 
building permits with a valuation of $22,740 were issued, 
an increase of 10.3 per cent over the October figure. 


MATTOON (Pop. 17,532) 


(A strategically located city producing kitchen furniture, 
shoes, roofing, Diesel engines, foundry products, broom- 
corn, and brooms. The shops of two large railroads and 
two truck terminals are located in Mattoon. The city is 
surrounded by a rich grain, livestock, poultry, and fruit 
farming region.) 

A gain of 0.5 per cent in number of workers and a loss 
of 3.4 per cent in wage payments as compared with the 
October figures were reported. For the year, employment 
and pay rolls registered a loss of 1.6 per cent and a gain of 
4.0 per cent, respectively. Bank debits were 5.7 per cent above 
the October amount, and 18.6 per cent better than a year ago. 
Sales tax collections showed little change since the last re- 
port, but were 4.1 per cent more than for the same month 
last year. 





PEORIA (Pop. 105,087) 


(Peoria is the largest producer of earth-moving equip- 
ment in the world. It has large distilleries, chemical plants, 
agricultural implement plants, and stockyards. It also 
manufactures cotton goods, pharmaceuticals, malleable 
iron, steel products such as wire, rods, fencing, stoves and 
furnaces. Agricultural foods and soybeans are processed. 
Peoria is one of the highly diversified industrial cities of 
the State.) 


A slight increase in employment and a small decline in 
wage payments were reported for this area. Metals and ma- 
chinery, clothing manufacturers, public utilities, and some 
nonmanufacturing concerns showed decreases in both items, 
whereas food manufacturing and building construction firms 
increased their activity. Building permits showed a_ sub- 
stantial increase for the month, one large project being in- 
cluded. Bank debits were 60.0 per cent greater than in No- 
vember, 1943, and 18.1 per cent higher than in October, 1944. 
Retail sales showed consistent gains for all comparisons. The 
retail cost of food was slightly higher than in October, but 
0.9 per cent less than in November, 1943. 


QUINCY (Pop. 40,469) 


(Quincy has important industries producing stoves, ranges, 
furnaces, pumps, industrial trailers, poultry equipment, 
showcases and store fixtures, shoes, plumbing and steam 
equipment, machine tools. Agricultural products are stored 
and processed.) 

There was a slight gain of 0.3 per cent in employment 
but a sharp drop of 89 per cent in pay rolls. There were 
higher wage payments in the leather and transportation 
equipment manufacturing groups but these did not offset sub- 
stantial declines in the metals and machinery concerns. The 
amount of bank debits showed gains over the figures for 
October, 1944, and November, 1943, of 5.6 per cent and 
8.9 per cent, respectively. Building activity was negligible. 
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ROCKFORD (Pop. est. 93,000: Metropolitan 
area est. 110,000) 


(Rockford is the third largest city of the State. An im- 
portant manufacturing center of machine tools, piston 
rings, gears, and automobile parts, aluminum castings, 
furniture, textiles, hardware, wood and iron working ma- 
chinery, pianos, stoves, leather goods, air conditioning 
and heating equipment.) 

The slight changes shown for employment and pay rolls 
reflected conditions in the metals and machinery firms. 
Leather goods, paper goods, printing, and publishing, and 
building construction firms reported gains for both items. 
There was a slight decline in electric sales to ultimate con- 
sumers. Building permits fell off one-third in the month. 
Bank debits showed small gains on both the monthly and the 
yearly basis. Retail sales were 7 per cent greater than in 
October and 10 per cent above the figure for November, 1943. 


ROCK ISLAND-MOLINE (Pop. 87,500) 


(Farm implement center of the world. Produces large 
quantities of war materiel. Other important industries are 
machine tools, iron and brass foundries, heating and ven- 
tilating equipment, structural materials, automobile parts 
and accessories, elevators, and furniture. Other industries 
are insurance, lumber mills, sash and door factories, glass 
and paper products, farm lighting plants, rubber footwear, 
oils and paints, textiles, electric household supplies.) 

In Rock Island employment increased 0.9 per cent and 
pay rolls 0.5 per cent. The metals and machinery group 
showed much the same level. Building construction firms had 
larger wage payments but fewer workers. The valuation of 
building permits rose 64.2 per cent. Bank debits showed little 
change for the month but were 10.8 per cent higher than a 
year ago. In Moline, there was a diverse trend of decreased 
employment and higher wage payments. A similar condition 
was present in the metals and machine group, in which manu- 
facturers of agricultural implements are classified. There was 
an increase of 44.1 per cent in valuation of building permits. 
Although bank debits were 6.8 per cent less than a year ago, 
they showed a gain of 3.9 per cent over the October figure. 
Retail sales in the area registered small gains. 


SPRINGFIELD (Pop. 75,503) 


(Springfield has a number of Federal offices as well as the 
offices of the Staté Government. It is the home of a num- 
ber of insurance companies and regional government 
offices. Industrially, Springfield has a diversified list of 
concerns manufacturing road and earth-moving machinery, 
agricultural implements, machine tools, and boilers. It 
is also a center of coal mining and the processing of 
grain and soybeans.) 


Slight declines in both employment and pay rolls oc- 
curred. Metals and machinery firms had larger wage dis- 
bursements. Food, transportation equipment, paper goods, 
printing, and publishing, and leather products manufacturers 
reported decreased pay rolls. Coal mines, service establish- 
ments, and public utilities reported increases in wage pay- 
ments. Building activity was virtually unchanged. Bank debits 
declined for the month but were 17.4 per cent higher than 
a year ago. Retail sales showed substantial gains. Cost of 
food increased 0.6 per cent since October, and was 0.7 per 
cent higher than in November, 1943. Department store sales 
were 17.7 per cent higher than in October, and 13.0 per cent 
more than in November, 1943; for the eleven-month period 
they showed a gain of 11.8 per cent. 
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